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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 13. 
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PEACE VERSUS WAR: THE PRESIDENT'S 
SOLUTION 


Long and earnestly have the teachers of men sought 
relief from international war, which has drawn from 
the most illustrious such fierce denunciation as no 
other crime has evoked—perhaps not all the other 
national crimes combined. Surely no civilized com- 
munity in our day can resist the conclusion that the 
killing of man by man as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes is the foulest blot upon human 
society and the greatest curse of human life, and that 
as long as men continue thus to kill one another they 
have slight claim to rank as civilized, since in this 
respect they remain savages. ‘The crime of war is 
inherent; it awards victory not to the nation which is 
right but to that which is strong. 

In man’s triumphant upward march he has outgrown 
many savage habits. He no longer eats his fellows, 
or buys and sells them, or sacrifices prisoners of war, 
or puts vanquished garrisons to the sword, or confis- 
cates private property, poisons wells, or sacks cities. 
No more 

the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard at heart, 


‘In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell. 


All these changes in the rules of war have been made 
from time to time as our race rose from the savage 
state toward civilization. They are chiefly the good 
fruits of the last century, for even Wellington sacked 
cities. 
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If all civilized people now regard these former 
atrocities of war as disgraceful to humanity, how long 
will it be before their successors will regard the root 
of these barbarities, war itself, as unworthy of 
uncivilized men, and discard it? We are marching 
fast to that day through the reign of law under which 
civilized people are compelled to live. No citizen of 
a civilized nation is permitted to-day to wage war 
against his fellow-citizen or to redress his own wrongs, 
real or fancied. Even if insulted, he can legally use 
force only sufficient to protect himself; then the law 
steps in, and administers punishment to the aggressor 
based upon evidence. Hence, if a citizen attempts to 
sit as judge in his own case or to redress his wrongs 
in case of dispute with another, he breaks the law. 
Now, nations being only aggregations of individuals, 
why should they be permitted to wage war againt 
other nations, when, if all were classed as citizens of 
one nation, they would be denied this right of war and 
would have to subject themselves to the reign of law? 
Not long can this continue and commend itself to the 
judgment of intelligent men. Consider our own 
Republic, with an area little smaller than that of 
Europe, within whose wide borders war is impossible, 
every citizen being honorably bound to keep the peace 
and submit to the courts of law, which alone adminis- 
ter judgment in cases of dispute, and contrast it with 
armed not against distant 





Europe, an armed camp 
foreign enemies upon other continents, but against 
itself. 

Under present rules of war, there are in Europe as 
many public centers of war as there are nations 
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on that Continent. We have forty-six nations called 
States, yet there is not one center of war. Resort to 
force would be rebellion. This unity, which insures 
freedom from danger of internal war and free exchange 
of products, is fast making our Union the foremost 
power of the world. Our wealth already exceeds that 
of any other nation, our population is exceeded only 
by that of Russia or China or India; our manufactures 
exceed in value $17,000,000,000, said to exceed those 
of Great Britain and Germany combined. At the 
present rate of increase, our population, and hence 
our military strength, will soon equal that of both. 
The last census (1900) gave over 16,000,000 males of 
militia age. 

In considering the problem, let it be noted that it is 
no longer actual war itself which the world in our day 
has most to dread. This is not our greatest curse. 
It is the ‘‘ever-present danger of war” which hangs 
over the world like a pall and which we have to dispel. 
Men are now born and die, their country’s peace 
unbroken, but in scarcely a year of their lives is it not 
endangered, and not a day can pass which is not dis- 
turbed by the fearful note of ‘‘ preparation for war 
throughout the world, which some writers still venture 


” 


to recommend even in editorial columns as the best 
preventive of war. On the contrary, preparation by 
one nation compels rival preparation by others, each 
honestly protesting that only protection, not attack, 
is desired, the inevitable result being, however, that 
mutual suspicion is aroused, and as each vies with the 
other in fearful preparation, nationai hatreds develop, 
and only a spark is then needed to kindle the torch of 
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war. Partial disarmament would make the difference 
between two quarreling neighbors, each having only 
two pistols instead of three, the danger of war between 
them remaining as great as before. 

It is not what bearings a question at issue between 
nations may have upon the countries of the respective 
disputants which is of first importance in determining 
the result of peace or war; it is in what spirit friendly, 
or unfriendly, negotiations are entered upon. Disputes 
that would be easily settled between friendly nations 
become the basis of war when international jealousies 
exist. An illustration of this vital truth is the incident 
upon the Dogger Bank, which recently excited Great 
Britain and Russia. It was promptly settled; but if 
the parties had been Great Britain and Germany, it 
would in all probability have led to war, so readily 
does rival preparation provide the inflammable material 
upon which war feeds. The insuperable objection to 
‘*preparation ’’ by the first nation is that it inevitably 
leads to the building of competing armaments by 
powers which otherwise would not have increased 
them, thus spreading the area of war, and making 
more nations possible enemies. Hence the most pro- 
lific mother of war in our day is ‘' preparation,” as 
‘territorial aggrandizement”’ has been until recently. 

There is one important feature of our time which 
has to be most carefully considered—every ruler, 
statesman, and ambassador of every country repeat- 
edly protests that their armaments are for protection 
only; that their country seeks not territoria: additions, 
that its first and last desire is peace as the greatest 
blessing. In all this they are beyond question sincere. 
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Among civilized lands to-day there are not good 
peaceable members and bad warlike members; all 
really desire peace and their armaments are intended 
to be protective instruments only. Why then is peace 
not secured? The answer is that the leaders of 
nations at their respective capitals are strangers to 
each other and communicate only through ambassa- 
dors; they do not trust each other; each Suspects 
sinister designs in the other, and, fearful of offending 
public opinion so easily excited upon international! 
issues, they hesitate to adopt broad peaceful measures 
of common justice, or to agree to arbitration which 
might decide against their country. Under present 
world conditions, if the makers of treaties knew and 
trusted each other, war would soon become obsolete, 
for it is an indubitable fact that the reign of peace 
would be most advantageous for all nations. To 
every nation war would be a calamity. Let us rid 
ourselves of thinking that there are good nations who 
abhor war and bad nations who lie in wait for an 
opportunity to attack the weak. In our day the 
peaceful development of nations is their most profit- 
able policy. Assuming that all civilized nations long 
for peace, if one or more of the chief powers were to 
approach the others in the proper spirit, a league of 
peace would seem highly probable. 

The world, once so unknown, with ports so distant, 
has now shrunk into a neighborhood, in constant and 
instantaneous communication, international exchanges 
reaching the enormous sum of $28,000,000,000 per 
year. It stands to reason, therefore, that under these 
changed conditions no one or two nations should be 
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permitted to disturb the world’s peace, in which other 
nations have a common interest and upon which they 
are more or less dependent. Nations are partners 
to-day in this world-business, and have a right to be 
consulted in all matters pertaining to the world’s 
peace. They are rapidly becoming interdependent, 
and international courts must of necessity soon be 
establishei. We have the germ of these already in 
the worid marine court recently agreed upon in 
London by the delegates of the eight naval powers, 
Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, Italy, and the United States. This 
tribunal, composed of one judge from each land, is to 
pass final judgment upon all questions within its 
sphere. It is this pioneer of other worid courts to 
come which our Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, has 
wisely suggested should become an arbitral court, 
empowered to consider all disputes referred to them 
by the nations. If the powers agree to his admirable 
suggestion, which stamps him as a statesman, the 
world will soon have an international court composed 
of the foremost of the world’s jurists, ready to pass 
judgment upon any international dispute that may be 
submitted. ‘Thus the world does move steadily 
toward peace and brotherhood. 

Peaceful arbitration has so far been the chief agent 
of progress toward the reign of peace and can be 
credited with having aiready settled nearly six hundred 
international disputes. Secretary Root has broken all 
records by negotiating twenty-four of these settle- 
ments, and for this and other important services he 
deserves high place among the workers for interna- 
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tional peace. Such treaties are not to be iudged 
solely by their provisions. These to which we have 
referred are limited to certain subjects, exclusive of 
others, but the average citizen knows little of treaty 
contents, and hence the mere fact that his country 
has agreed with another to settle some issues peace- 
fully inspires friendly feelings which may some day 
count for much. Again, statesmen, knowing that 
their respective countries have agreed to settle some 
kinds of disputes peaceably, are predisposed to follow 
that mode for the settlement of others; therefore all 
treaties, whatever their limitations, make for peace. 
But arbitration of international disputes has so far 
encountered a serious obstacle: nations have been and 
still are indisposed to submit a// disputes to arbitra- 
tion. Although Belgium and Holland, Chile and the 
Argentine, Norway and Sweden, have done so, one or 
more exceptions are always made by the chief nations, 
and these are fatal to the one indispensable change 
required—the removal of the danger of war, without 
which nothing zfa/ is gained. 

Many devoted disciples of peace were seriously 
studying this feature of the problem when the solution 
came unexpectedly in a flash of inspiration from no 
less a ruler than President Taft, that revealed the 
true path to the realization of peace on earth. Here 
is the inspired deliverance before the Peace and 
Arbitration Society in New York on the 22d of March, 
1910, which we believe will remain memorable for 
untold ages, and give the author rank among the 
immortals as one of the foremost benefactors of 
his race: 














Personally I do not see any more reason why mat- 
ters of national honor should not be referred to a 


court of arbitration than matters of property or of 
national proprietorship. I know that is going further 
than most men are willing to go, but I do not see why 
questions of honor may not be submitted to a tribunal 
composed of men of honor who understand questions 
of national honor, to abide by their decision, as well 
as any other question of difference arising between 
nations. 

In these few words President Taft becomes the 
leader of the holy crusade against man killing man in 
war, as Lincoln became the leader in the crusade 
against the selling of man by man. Much to the dis- 
may of mere party politicians, Lincoln went to the 
root of the curse of slavery, declaring that a nation 
could not endure permanently half slave and half free. 
Our leader of to-day declares it the duty of nations to 
refer to a court of honor all questions thought to 
affect their honor, as well as any other questions aris- 
ing between them. Thus nations cannot sit as judges 
in their own causes, for this would violate the first 
principles of naturai justice, as is shown by the fact 
that in our day a judge known to have sat in judg- 
ment in a cause in which he was even in the smallest 
degree personally interested, would die in infamy. So 
will nations sink into infamy which insist much longer 
upon trampling under foot this benign rule of law. 
Courts of honor such as suggested by the President 
are coming rapidly into favor in countries which still 
tolerate the duel. The German Emperor especially is 
reputed to have done much to introduce these and 


hence to restrict dueling. 
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It is quite true that the President, as he says, ‘‘ goes 
further than most men are willing to go’’; otherwise 
he would not be a leader; for a leader’s place is in the 
front. But—and this is another characteristic of the 
truly great leader—he goes no further than is abso- 
y necessary. Had he exempted any one subject, 
although no nation 





lute 
even ‘‘ honor,’ from arbitration, 





can dishonor another nation, and no man dishonor 
another man, all honor’s wounds being self-inflicted, — 
he would have failed to bridge the chasm detween peace 
and the danger of war, and little would have been 
gained. Armaments would continue to swell as at 
present, increasing suspicion, jealousy, and hatred 
between the powers until war broke forth as the 
natural result of ‘‘ mutual preparation,” which from 
its very nature creates what it so vainly hopes to 
prevent. 

When the final step is taken and the representatives 
of the nations assemble to organize the International 
Court, to which they agree to submit all disputes, it 
may be assumed that they will specify as a funda- 
mental principle that the independence of nations and 
their existing territorial rights shall be recognized 
and upheld as an integral part of the organization. 
Hence no disputes could arise affecting either of 
these subjects. Thus would be eliminated the chief 
source of serious disputes, those affecting the honor or 
vital interests of nations. 

Let all friends of peace hail President Taft as our 
leader, rejoicing that he has found the true solution 
of the problem and placed our country in the van in 
the holy crusade for international peace, an honor to 
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which it is fairly entitled as the foremost exponent 
and upholder of the rights of man, or, as the poet 
Burns put it in Revolutionary days, 

Columbia’s offspring, brave and free, 

Ye know and dare proclaim 

The royalty of man. 

Well do the intelligent masses of Europe and of our 
Southern republics know and appreciate the mission 
of this Republic in drawing all ranks and classes 
together in the bonds of brotherhood. Her repre- 
sentatives will not lack support in these lands nor in 
Canada when they urge that all international disputes 
shall be arbitrated that the world’s peace may remain 
unbroken. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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